

















Abraham Lincoln's Bill 


William Scott was in prison, and 
in a few days he was to be shot. He hadn’t 
meant to do anything wrong, but a few 
nights before, after working hard all day in 
the Army, he had been commanded to go 
on sentry duty. When the camp had quieted 
down for the night, and silence had settled 
over the tents, William had become terribly 
sleepy. Try as he might, he had been un- 
able to stay awake, and another soldier had 
found him sleeping at his post. 

A guard had hustled him off to the com- 
manding officer, a court-martial had been 
ordered, and William had been sentenced 
to be shot. These were the days of the 
American Civil War, and sentries who 
slept on guard were quickly put to death. 





So William was in prison, with but a 
few days left to live. His friends and rel- 
atives went to the President, Abraham Lin- 
coln, and begged for a pardon. 

Poor Mr. Lincoln! Thousands of people 
came to him with similar requests. Often 
he had as many as twenty-four cases to 
consider in a single day. But he always did 
the best he could to pardon a man. 

So many people came to ask him to 
pardon William that he decided to go and 
visit the boy himself. He found him looking 
very dejected and sad in a prison cell. 

He leaned against the wall and looked 
down kindly on the lad. “I have been put to 
a lot of bother on account of you, Scott,” 
he said in a fatherly way. “What I want to 
know is, How are you going to pay my 
bill?” 

William didn’t realize that Mr. Lincoln 
never charged anyone for pardoning them. 
He knew that Lincoln had a right to charge 
anything he wanted to. “Mr. Lincoln,” he 
said, “I want you to know I feel most 
grateful to you, but all this happened so 
quickly that I didn’t have a chance to save 
very much. I have the money the Army 
paid me when I joined, and I guess Dad 
could borrow some money on the farm, and 
if you could wait till payday, I’m sure the 
other soldiers would be willing to lend me 
some. Yes, sir, I’m sure I could pay your 
bill, if it isn’t more than maybe five or six 
hundred dollars.” 

Mr. Lincoln looked at him solemnly. 
“The bill is larger than that, my son,” he 
said. “Your friends cannot pay it, nor can 
the farm. I want William Scott to promise 
that from this day he will do his duty so 
faithfully that, if I am beside him when 
he comes to die, he can look me in the 
face and say, ‘I have kept my promise and 
have done my duty as a soldier.’ If he will 
promise that, your bill is paid.” 

William Scott promised—and immedi- 
ately Lincoln pardoned him. 

It seems to me that that is very much 
like the way Jesus wants us to “pay” Him 
for pardoning us from the death penalty 
of sin. Have we promised we will always 
do our duty for Him? 


Your friend, 


Alii Wrst 
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An Uncle Arthur Story 





KARL, KENNY, 





AND THE CAR 


By ARTHUR S. MAXWELL 


genial loved to go riding with his big 
brother Karl. It was always so much fun. 

You see, Karl was old enough to have a 
driving license, and sometimes Daddy let 
him borrow his Chevrolet so he and Kenny 
could go for a ride in the country. 

Daddy thought Karl was a very good 
driver, and told his friends so. Little did 
he know what went on when he wasn’t 
there. 


The trouble was that when Karl had 
Kenny with him, he liked to show off. He 
would try to race other cars on the highway, 
and whenever he came to a sharp corner he 
would make the tires squeal, just so he 
could hear Kenny scream. 

That sort of driving, of course, always 
leads to trouble. Sooner or later a boy or 
girl who drives that way is bound to have 


To page 16 


The boys heaved and pushed, but the car was much too heavy for them to turn back onto its wheels. 


HOMER NORRIS, ARTIST 
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Mr. Fry was a very old man, but he 


had never yet learned to pray! 


MR. FRY'S FIRST PRAYER 





By ENID SPARKS 


R. FRY was a kind, polite old gentle- 

man who lived in a little white house 
across the alley from our house. He walked 
very spryly, tapping his knobbed hickory 
cane on the board sidewalk. When he first 
moved into the neighborhood, Mother gave 
him some religious publications, which he 
read carefully every week. He often came 
over to discuss with Mother the articles in 
the papers. He questioned many things, but 
he did accept the signs that told of Jesus’ 
soon coming, for his father had seen the stars 
fall when he was a boy. 

His most treasured possession was his 
watch, with its big open face and solid-gold 
back. Most faithfully he would wind it each 
night at exactly the same time. Often he 
would pat his vest pocket to make sure the 
watch was still inside. He wore it fastened 
to a buttonhole of his vest with a leather 
cord. The town clock in the city hall might 
be wrong, but Mr. Fry’s timepiece was al- 
ways right. 

Then one day he lost it. And it seemed to 
be the worst thing that had ever happened 
to him. The look on his face suggested that 
he had lost everything worth while in the 
world. He was such a picture of misery 
that everyone felt sorry for him. 

Where he had lost it, he didn’t know. He 
had walked about seven blocks to a store 
and visited awhile with the storekeeper. 
When he arrived home, he had started to 
take out his watch to see what time it was. 


But the watch was gone. He retraced his 
steps to the store, looking carefully all along 
the way. He inquired of his many friends, 
but no one had seen the treasured posses- 
sion. 

My brother and I always looked forward 
to Mr. Fry’s evening visits. Mr. Fry was 
especially fond of my _ twelve-year-old 
brother, Eldon, who was the proud possessor 
of a beautiful Spitz dog. The lad often said 
he wondered whether Mr. Fry liked Keno 
even better than he did. 

This evening when the old gentleman 
stopped to tell the sad news about his 
watch, Eldon was sitting on the living-room 
floor drawing an ox team and a prairie 
schooner. I was doing my homework at a 
nearby table. Mother was mending. 

“Guess I'll never see it again. It must be 
gone for good,” Mr. Fry commented 
gloomily. 

“If Keno were only a bloodhound, we 
might be able to track it down,” said 
Eldon, reaching over and patting the dog. 

I had been listening quietly, watching 
Mr. Fry's sad face. Then I said, “Have you 
prayed about it, Mr. Fry? God will help you 
find your watch.” 

“No good,” he answered. “You don’t ask 
the great God about such little things as a 
watch. It wouldn’t do any good.” 

“Oh, yes, it would,” I assured him. “We'll 
all ask Him to help you get your watch 
back, won’t we, Mother?” I glanced toward 
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her and noticed that she had gone over to 
the magazine rack to get the last copy of the 
truth-filled paper that our troubled caller 
liked so well. 

“It is too dark to look any more this 
evening, but in the morning we'll all help 
you,” promised Mother. 


“Sure thing, Mr. Fry, we'll all search in. 


the morning,” said Eldon; getting up to 
follow Mr. Fry to the door. 

“Don’t forget Jesus will help you,” I 
added. “He really does care about little 
things.” 

“If He does,” began the old gentleman, 
“Tl believe every word in this paper. Then 
I'll know that its message is really the truth 
for me.” 

It was soon time for evening worship. 
Each member of our. family read one of 
God’s promises to answer prayer. I had the 
concordance that evening, and I gave each 
one a text containing the word “ask.” We 
liked Psalm 2:8, 1 John 3:22, and especially 
Matthew 21:22, which says: “And all 
things, whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, 


believing, ye shall receive.” 
Claiming these promises, we 
knelt and earnestly prayed 
that God would use the lost 
watch to lead Mr. Fry to 
accept the truths of the 
Bible, which are far more precious than any 
,earthly possession. 

About the same time, in the little white 
house across the alley, old Mr. Fry was 
kneeling to ask God a favor for the first 
time in his life. During the night, in a 
dream, he saw his beloved watch lying by a 
bush near the sidewalk above a little creek. 

With a shout of joy he awoke. He was so 
excited he couldn’t go back to sleep. As 
soon as it was daylight, he dressed hur- 
riedly and went to the place he had seen in 
his dream. Eagerly his eyes scanned the 
ground. Sure enough! By the bush lay his 
watch, face up. He could scarcely believe 
his eyes! 

Before we had finished breakfast, we 
heard the rapid tapping of Mr. Fry's cane 

To page 22 





Early in the morning Mr. Fry left the house, tapping his cane on the sidewalk as he hurried 
to the place he had seen during the night in a dream. Would his precious watch be lying there? 
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A GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEED 


By NORMA R. YOUNGBERG 





CHAPTER 12: THE ANGEL'S PROMISE FULFILLED 





HE family in Uncle Sobat’s house slept 

little. Their hearts overflowed with such 
solemn joy that they could not sleep for 
gladness. They rejoiced with one another, 
and the presence of God was so real in the 
little room that Uncle Sobat spoke to Him 
as to a dear friend. He thanked God for the 
two visits of the angel and the promise that 
little deaf and dumb Vee-Vee would be 
cured tomorrow. 

Only Vee-Vee slept. She could not hear 
them talking. The loudest tones did not 
disturb her. Uncle Sobat sat by her sleeping 
mat, looking often with tenderest gaze at 
this most precious child, the daughter of 
promise, the object of an angel's visit! 

The morning of the holy rest day came at 
last, with long fingers of light reaching 
down the rugged mountain and purple 


shadows shifting among the giant trees of - 


the forest. 

Scarcely had the first glow of dawn en- 
folded the little hut when Rajin called at 
the door to gather the family for prayer. 

“This is your day of blessing!” he said. 
“It is right that we should offer special 
praise and thanksgiving to God this morn- 
ing, and we must ask Him to make what 
is to happen today a glory to His name and a 
witness to all the people.” 

“It will help them to know how much 
God loves all of us, even the little children,” 
Uncle Sobat said. 
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Before the reverent prayer was ended 
the whole village stirred with life. By the 
time the sun rose high enough to look down 
on the sparkling pool, people began to 
stream down the mountain from Broken 
Light. They came in families, by twos and 
threes. A timidness was on them, as though 
they entered the unknown presence of a 
great rajah. Their usually noisy tongues were 
stilled, and they spoke in whispers. Every- 
one in the village came, leaving only the 
family dogs behind to guard the houses. 
Kooning alone was absent. No one knew 
where he had gone. 

With their voices raised in rapturous 
song the people of Singing Water gathered 
in the teacher’s house. With them came all 
the visitors from Broken Light, crowding 
into the big room, filling it to overflowing, 
so there was no more place to sit. 

All along the walls men were standing 
close together, and Saksee stood with them. 

Every eye was fixed on the teacher as he 
explained the meaning of the baptism they 
were about to witness. Close to the front of 
the room Uncle Sobat and Aunt Gar sat 
crowded in with the others, Vee-Vee be- 
tween them.. She looked about with her 
usual questioning smile. Could she sense 
the interest of that large company of 
people? Could she feel the eager looks 
directed at her? She gave no sign. It was 
plain to every person gathered there that 











she could neither hear nor speak. Her 
world of silence lay close about her, un- 
broken yet by any human word or earthly 
sound. 

The service was short, because there were 
so many visitors and the place too crowded. 
When it was over, the sun was approaching 
the zenith. The people hurried from Rajin’s 
house down the grassy slope to the pool, 
where they arranged themselves on rocks 
and stones and along the grassy margin of 
the water. 

Aunt Gar led Vee-Vee to the water's 
edge, and there she gave her into the care 
of Pakoo, who accepted the charge with 
willing hands. He held the little girl by the 
hand and arranged it so the child could 
watch the baptism with unobstructed view. 

An air of expectancy filled the place. It 
was a solemn time. The ones who were to 
be baptized lined up in a double row and 
waited for Rajin. He came now, walking 
slowly down the hill from his house, 
dressed in white garments. He entered the 
pool and led the people in another hymn. 
It was an old familiar song, “I will follow 
Thee, my Saviour,” sung in the native lan- 
guage. 


When the singing was finished, the 
teacher read a few words from the Book of 
God. Then he handed the Book to one of 
the men who stood near him on the shore. 
He went out into deeper water—deep 
enough for the solemn rite to be performed. 

The first candidates entered the water, 
and the voice of song bore them along till 
they reached the teacher’s side and stood, one 
on the right hand and one on the left. He 
baptized them then, laying them under the 
water for just a moment, one after the other. 

Jawab and Saksee stood next to the last in 
line, and behind them, last of all, were 
Uncle Sobat and Aunt Gar. 

Saksee felt his heart lifted into a region 
of peace and gladness that must be like the 
heaven of glory Rajin taught them about. 
He looked at Jawab. His face was lighted 
with joy. When their turn came Jawab 
walked boldly into the river. Rajin took him 
first. 

When the waters of the shining pool 
closed over his own head and he felt him- 
self lifted again, Saksee knew that this was a 
beginning, a birth, a new life springing up 
in glad new strength to serve and love God. 

The chief's son walked out of the water 


As Sobat reached shore, Vee-Vee ran to him shouting, “Father, Father!’ They were her first words. 
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with Saksee, and went straight to the spot 
where Pakoo stood holding Vee-Vee by 
the hand. 

Then, as they turned, the solemn words 
rang out over the stillness of the Sabbath 
noontime: “I now baptize you in the name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, 
Amen.” 

Aunt Gar was baptized. Then, last of all, 
Uncle “Sobat stood ready to be buried 
beneath the clear water. Those who looked 
on his face marveled at the concentration of 
joy that was in him. He seemed alive with 
ecstacy—vibrant with something that could 
be seen and felt. All the waiting, watching, 
listening multitude knew that it was joy— 
joy—joy! the most holy delight a. man 
can ever know. 

The only sound. that broke the stillness of 
the moment. was the gentle splash as Uncle 
Sobat was placed beneath the water. When 
he was lifted from-that symbolic burial, a 
breath like a gasp of wonder stirred the 
throng along the water’s margin. Every eye 
was fixed on Vee-Vee. 

The child stood still, with her hand in her 
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Uncle Pakoo’s. But now she looked eagerly 
toward her parents, who were coming to 
the shore. As her father’s feet touched the 
sand, she broke away from Pakoo and ran 
to meet him with outstretched arms crying, 
“Father, Father!” 

Her voice was clear and strong enough 
for all the people to hear. Uncle Sobat 
caught her in his arms and wept aloud in 
his great excess of happiness. Fear and 
amazement filled every heart. Rajin stood 
beside them with his hands upraised in 
blessing. 

Then Vee-Vee began talking to her par- 
ents in a sweet, childish voice. Her words 
were plain and well spoken, like those of 
any child of her age. Yet she had never 
heard words in all her life. The wondering 
people. pressed closer, and seeing the many 
strange faces, Vée-Vee became suddenly 
shy and hid her face in the curve of her 
father’s throat. 

There was no closing hymn. The music of 
heaven vibrated through the company of 
reverent people. Speaking in hushed 

To page 16 























By LESTER E. HARRIS, JR. 


THE HORSESHOE WITH A TAIL 
AND FOUR EYES 


HAvE you noticed how many animals 
there are that resemble tanks? There’s 
the armadillo, the turtle, the sow bug, and 
the spiny-tailed horseshoe. 

This last creature has beady eyes and a 
hard shell. It lives on the Atlantic seashore. 
Usually it is called a horseshoe crab. Really, 
it’s not a crab at all, but it zs shaped like a 
horseshoe. The front part of its body slopes 
up and back like a turtle shell: The middle 
section tapers back and ends in two spines. 

The long tail is’ three cornered, like a 
file, and covered with spines. It pivots at 
the base, so that it can twitch up and down 
when the horseshoe is annoyed. 

The eyes are set wide apart at the bases of 
two large spines. Another pair of smaller 
eyes peer out from each side of the front 
spine in the center of the head. 

With its armor the spiny-tailed horse- 
shoe is pretty well protected against danger. 
Most animals leave it strictly alone. They 
don’t like being hit by the wildly thrashing 
tail. Fortunately, the spiny-tailed horseshoe 
is a peace-loving creature. 

Female horseshoes are usually larger than 





the males. A large one might easily be two 
feet long, while her husband might be only 
about one-half her size. 

In early summer the spiny-tailed horse- 
shoes raise their families. First, great big 
“mamma” crab crawls ashore with one or 
more males in line behind her clinging to 
one another's tails. The first one in the line 
holds on to “mamma’s” tail. 

Mrs. Horseshoe shoves at a little depres- 
sion in the sand and lays her eggs. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. of this strange pair now go 
back into the shallow water to live. The 
waves soon cover the eggs with sand. When 
they hatch, hundreds and hundreds of baby 
horseshoe crabs crawl all over the shore. 
Sandpipers, ducks, grackles, and kingfishers 
feast on them, so that only a few of the 
faster ones escape to the sheltering water. 
As these lucky ones grow they split ‘open 
their shell from time to time and shed it 
for a new and larger one. 

During the day spiny-tailed horseshoes 
remain partially buried and hidden in the 
sand. At night they crawl around in search 
of food, which may be insects or small 
animals. 

The horseshoe has four pairs of walking 
legs and one pair of legs made especially 
for swimming. 

In some places along the Atlantic ‘coast 
line so many of them may occur that the 
farmers collect them by the’ shovelful to 
grind up and use for fertilizer, or they may 
use them for chicken and pig feed. 

The Lord has made some strange crea- 
tures for our enjoyment. The spiny-tailed 
horseshoe is one of them. 


The spiny-tailed horseshoe lying on the bottom of 
the sea looks up solemnly with its four black eyes. 
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PART TWO 





enews Bob was wondering who had 
stolen his wallet, and what he should 
do now that he knew Skip was a thief, he 
walked down the hall to get his books from 
his locker. 

He noticed with surprise that Skip was 
just ahead of him. 

And he noticed with a great deal more 
surprise that in his hand Skip held the 
stolen wallet. 

At first Bob thought he must be mistaken. 

A; moment later Skip slipped the wallet 
into his own pocket and disappeared among 
the crowd of students in the hall. Bob 
stared after him, wondering what to do. 

He realized then what he should have 
realized before. On the day his wallet was 
stolen, he had left his jacket for some time 
on the chair beside him, and Skip had been 
sitting directly behind it. It would have 
been a simple matter for Skip to slip the 
wallet out. But why had he put another in 
its place? 

Then Bob realized the answer to that ques- 
tion too. Skip didn’t want to take a chance 
on having the theft discovered too soon. 

Bob’s first impulse was to rush to the 
principal's office and report everything. But 
he could have been mistaken, he thought 
suddenly. It could be that the wallet Skip 
had merely looked like his, but wasn’t. 

Then too, Skip had been pretty nice to 
him, telling him about how to steal the 
money and all. Skip had taken a chance 
when he told Bob that. He had trusted him. 
And it wasn’t likely that he would do that 
right after he had stolen from him. 

Or maybe he was just being nice, so that 
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Bob would not suspect him to be the thief. 

Bob gathered his books and headed for 
home. Then a most fearful thought occurred 
to him. Skip had been nice in order to in- 
volve him in something wrong, so that if 
he should find out who had stolen the wal- 
let, he couldn't say anything to the principal. 
If he did so, Skip could tell the principal 
about the night Bob himself had raided 
the newspaper racks. 

After all, Skip had nothing to lose. If he 
were caught for stealing the wallet, it 
wouldn’t be much worse for him to admit 
that he—and Bob—had stolen the news- 
paper money too. 

Bob stopped suddenly, and leaned against 
a signpost, deep in thought. He was caught. 

He couldn’t turn to the principal. He 
couldn't turn to anyone. He had woven a 
web for himself, and had gotten caught in it. 

“Hi!” 

Bob looked up with a jerk. 

Don was running to catch up with him. 

“What's the matter? You look worried.” 

Bob said nothing. 

“Look, Bob, I should have told you be- 
fore. Don’t worry about my knowing what 
you and Skip did. Everyone makes mistakes. 
I'm not going to mention it to anyone. You 
paid him back, and we're still friends.” 

“Thanks, Don,” Bob said. “But that isn’t 
it. It’s something else.” 

Don frowned. 

“You see, I think that I should, er, do 
something about Skip. I mean, he probably 
will steal from that little newsboy again, 
and ” he shrugged. “I just don’t think it’s 
right.” 














nae ™ 


“You paid the boy back. And you asked 
God for forgiveness, didn’t you?” said Don. 

Bob nodded. 

“And you made it right with the boy's 
father, didn’t you?” 

Bob nodded again. 

“Well, then, don’t worry any more. It’s 
forgiven, and forgotten. Except by you.” 

Don paused. “About Skip: Yes, I know 
how you feel. And I think you are right. I've 
been thinking maybe I should say some- 
thing—you know, since you told me about 
it and I found out. But I thought perhaps 
I'd only involve you in more trouble.” 

“That’s just it,” Bob said. “If I report Skip, 
I may even be expelled from school.” 

Bob started down the street, walking 
slowly, with Don beside him. 

“Sometimes,” Don said, “sometimes 
maybe it doesn’t pay to be too honest.” 

Bob shook his head. “No. That’s what I 
told myself when I first agreed to steal with 
Skip. I told myself that sometimes it is 
important—in emergencies—not to be 
honest. I’m never going to say that again!” 





Don frowned. “But if you 
say anything to Skip—to 
prevent more robberies— 
you'll really get yourself in- 
volved as you said. You 
know that as well as I do. 
And while we both know that you'll never 
make a mistake like this again, maybe others 
don’t know it.” 

They came to the corner and _ parted. 
“Don’t do anything hastily, Bob,” Don said, 
turning away. “Think it over carefully first.” 

“I think I know what I'll do,” Bob said 
quietly. “Well, see you tomorrow.” 

The two parted, and Bob walked on, 
knowing that, in spite of the fact that he 
would involve himself, it was his duty to 
others to report Skip, and thus save the 
boy from losing more money on his paper 
route. 

It would mean hurting himself, but he 
knew this was his duty—to others and to 
himself. Sometimes, he thought, one has 
to pay a very heavy price for a small mistake. 

To page 17 





Bob was sure the wallet Skip had in his hand belonged to him. He almost expected Skip to bring 
it to him. Instead, Skip nonchalantly slipped it into his hip pocket and walked away with it. 
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Grandpa Carrier as he looked just before he died. 
He lived to be more than one hundred years old. 


| igp-wee were two reasons why we respected 
Grandpa Carrier so much. He was more 
than one hundred years old and he had 
talked to Abraham Lincoln. The President 
had even shaken hands with him! How he 
loved to tell us about it! And how we loved 
to listen to him! 

While he was still a boy in his teens, war 
had been declared between the States. Many 
young men joined the Army, and Grandpa 
Carrier volunteered too. Then on April 2, 
1865, just a few days before the war ended, 
he was wounded in his left hand. He lost 


three of his fingers. Only the thumb and © 


the little finger remained. 

Along with many of his comrades he was 
carried to an army hospital. In the one big 
room there were many beds. The next day 
President Lincoln came through to see “his 
soldiers.” He stopped at every bed to speak 
encouraging words. When he came to Mr. 
Carrier's bed, he looked at the youth kindly 
and remarked, “It is fortunate that you did 
not lose the fingers on your right hand.” 

“Mr. President, I wish it bad been my 
right hand, for I am left-handed,” said Mr. 
Carrier. 
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HE REMEMB@R: 


By LOIS C. RA. 


The President shook his right hand and 
added, “Your country will long remember 
your sacrifice.” 

“Tell us how Lincoln looked,” we would 
urge. 

“The thing I remember best is the kind 
but very sad expression on his face. Lin- 
coln’s presence electrified 
all the wounded soldiers 
when he walked through 
the hospital. It was like 
the visit of a beloved 
father.” Grandpa Carrier 
never forgot that visit of 
his commander in chief. 

Eleven days later Lin- 
coln was shot. His unex- 
pected death on April 15, 
1865, saddened all the sol- 
diers. With thousands of 
others, Grandpa Carrier 
went to see him as he lay 
in state. 

In 1885 Grandpa Car- 
rier met an Adventist for 
the first time in Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado. He had ap- 
plied for work at a black- 
smith shop. “You could 
work one day a week for 
me— Saturday,” said the 
owner. “I have a good 
workman whose religion 








Lincoln shook the boy’s hand 
and said, “Your country will 
long remember your sacrifice.” 
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will not permit him to work on that day.” 

“That I will do,” agreed Mr. Carrier. 
“With a family to support, I am glad to have 
some work. It will be better than none.” 

On Friday he met the man whose place 
he was to take. “So you work on the Sab- 
bath,” the Seventh-day Adventist remarked. 





“No, not I,” Mr. Carrier asserted. “I 
have never worked on a single Sabbath since 
I was converted.” 


“If you work tomorrow in my place, you 
will be working on the Lord’s Sabbath,” 
said the Adventist. 


“You are wrong, and I can find a text to 
prove that the Sabbath has been changed 
from the seventh day to the first since the 
resurrection,” promised Mr. Carrier. 

For a whole year Grandpa Carrier 
searched the Bible to find a text to prove 
that men should keep the first day of the 
week. No such text could he find. Then 
because he was honest, he began to keep 
the seventh day. He opened his own black- 
smith shop nine miles from Fort Collins, 
in Bellview. In that town the people thought 
him queer. Some of the businessmen tried 
to show him-that he was foolish to keep his 
shop closed on Saturday. His year’s study of 
the Bible helped him to meet all their 
arguments. Soon two of the businessmen 
began keeping the Sabbath with him. 

After that he moved to Kansas, on a 


To page 19 











Why Margie didn’t own 


The Best-looking Bike in Town 


By MARYANE G. MEYERS 


ARGIE MARTIN trembled with de- 

light. Her finger tips pressed against 
the plate-glass window of Brown’s hard- 
ware store; pressed hard as though trying 
to reach through the glass. On the other 
side, in sparkling splendor, stood a blue 
and chrome bicycle. 

For a whole year Margie had been riding 
her sister's bike, which arrangement wasn’t 
at all satisfactory. Helen had the unpleasant 
habit of telling Margie how far she could 
go on it and how long she could stay. It 
seemed to her that Helen had not been very 
generous with either time or distance. Now 
it was birthday time for Margie, and she 
was going to have a bicycle of her own. 
She sighed, making a joyful whistle. “I can 
go where I please, do what I please!” she 
laughed to herself. 

Happily, she hurried home, told her 
mother the good news, then picked up the 
telephone and dialed her father’s number. 

“Daddy!” she exclaimed. “I’ve found it, 
just like you told me to—the best-looking 
bike in town! It’s standing in Brown’s hard- 
ware window.” 

The next time Margie saw the bicycle, 
which was the following day, it was standing 
on her own front porch. 

“O you beauty!” she exclaimed, stroking 
gleaming handlebars with loving hands. 
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She turned and looked at her family. “It’s 
so gorgeous it almost takes my breath away!” 
She started down the steps with it. “Now I 
can go anywhere I please.” 

Mr. Martin, still smiling, shook his head. 
“Anywhere except Head Hill.” 

Margie’s mouth dropped. “Why not?” 

“It’s too steep. And there’s a bad inter- 
section, with heavy traffic at the bottom.” 

The girl lifted her eyes, looked past her 
big sister to her mother. 

Mrs. Martin also shook her head. “I agree 
with your father. You must stay away from 
Head Hill. It’s too dangerous.” Then she 
added with a smile. “But there are so many 
pretty parks and scenic places in town that 
you'll never miss Head Hill.” 

Disappointment didn’t last long. It was 
fun to breeze down the street on the new 
bicycle. Almost everybody said something 
complimentary about it, and Margie was 
really proud of her beautiful birthday pres- 
ent. 

But she didn’t forget about Head Hill. 
Even though it was on the other side of 
town, it seemed as alluring as ever. She 
had sailed down it in an automobile with her 
parents, but she knew a bike would make it 
even more thrilling. 

One day when she didn’t have anything 
to do, and was riding around in circles, 














she decided to go to Head Hill. “Of course, 
I don’t intend to disobey,” she told herself 
firmly. “I won't go down. Just look.” 

Almost half an hour later Margie and 
her bike stood at the top of the hill. She had 
traveled along back streets, where the 
ascent had been gradual. Now, looking 
down, the steepness almost took her breath 
away. 

“I wonder if I could,” she thought, then 
remembered that she must not. “But there 
isn’t much traffic—just a car or two—maybe 
—why not?” The question was insistent, as 
if someone was beside her, almost pushing 
her on. 

“I shouldn’t, but I don’t see how it would 
hurt anybody if I rode down the hill just 
once.” Just once! That was the solution, she 
decided. “Nobody will know, and I'll never 
do it again.” 

She crinkled her nose at the bright after- 
noon sun and placed her foot on a pedal. 
She gave a little push with the other. Whee! 
She was flying like a jet almost as soon 
as her other foot touched the pedal. 

Now she was sailing with the birds, the 
wind whistling through her hair. Down— 
down—down she swooped! She had never 
had so much fun, she thought, trying to 


map out which way to turn 
when she reached the busy 
thoroughfare below. 

“Tl go to the right,” she 
decided. But as she neared 
the bottom, she noticed the 
traffic had suddenly become alarmingly heavy. 

“Maybe I can swing to the left,” she 
thought desperately, trying to slow down. 
That didn’t help very much. The busy 
street ahead seemed to be coming up to 
meet her. 

She couldn’t turn to the right or left now. 
“Ooooh!” she exclaimed. There was a brief 
opening, a path through the traffic, straight 
across the busy street. She darted forward, 
over the curb into a light post. 

Strong hands picked her up and un- 
tangled the bicycle from the post. A half 
dozen people asked her name and address 
and how she felt. 

Margie got away from the crowd as 
quickly as possible. Both she and the bat- 
tered, wobbly vehicle beside her were limp- 
ing. 

It was a long way home, but Margie didn’t 
mind. She knew that she needed time to 
think of how she was going to explain why 
she had the worst-looking bike in town. 





Down the hill Margie raced, the wind blowing through her hair. But what would happen at the bottom? 
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A Grain of Mustard Seed 
From page 8 


whispers, they started back up the mountain. 

It was then that Saksee saw Kooning. He 
was on the opposite side of the stream, 
making his way slowly down the trunk of 
a branching tree. He must have hidden 
there early in the morning. He had watched 
the baptism and the wonderful miracle from 
his hiding place. Safely on the ground, he 
gathered his garments about him and dis- 
appeared into the jungle. 

Nothing was ever the same again in 
the village of Broken Light. The people 
were so eager to hear more of the God- 
teaching that several of the families de- 
cided to move down the mountain, and built 
their own huts close to the home of the 
Christians in Singing Water. 

A church was built and a school, where 
Jawab and Saksee and the other young 
people of both villages went every day to 
learn reading and writing and the teachings 
of God’s Book and how to make many use- 
ful things with their hands. The youngest 
pupil in the school was Vee-Vee. She 
learned rapidly, and Uncle Sobat’s greatest 
pleasure was to listen in the evenings while 
his little daughter read from the wonderful 
Book of God. 

Pakoo came and settled in Singing 
Water. And when the next baptism day 
came he was ready to show his trust in 
God by following his son in that sacred rite. 

Then, after many days, Rajin sat one eve- 
ning in the large room of his house where the 
village people used to gather for worship 
before they built the fine new church. He 
looked out over the valley. Saksee was with 
him and Jawab. Just as the sun drew its last 
lingering rays across the lovely mountain 
scene they all saw a lone figure climbing the 
hill. 

“It is Kooning!” Jawab exclaimed in 
wonder. 

“Why would he come here?” Saksee 
asked. 

Rajin went to meet him and helped the 
old man to a comfortable place on the mat 
beside them. 

“It is no use,” the witch doctor said. “I 
cannot get away from God. He follows 
me everywhere. I hear His voice, and I am 
covered with shame and sorrow because I 
have fought against Him. I have tried to do 
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terrible things to those who followed Him.” 

The old man’s voice broke with grief. 
“Tell me, Is there any hope for such a 
murderer—such a wicked man as I?” 

Then they all comforted him with words 
of kindness and affection. Rajin promised to 
teach him the new good magic from the 
Word of God. The boys agreed to help 
him learn to read. It was hard to tell whose 
joy was greatest, for none of them had been 
so happy since the day Vee-Vee became like 
other children. 

When they left the teacher's house they 
walked together, Kooning in the middle 
and Jawab and Saksee on either side. 

“You know,” Saksee said as they came to 
Uncle Sobat’s house, “we must tell him the 
good news first.” 

“What is the good news?” Kooning asked 
in gentle wonder. 

“That God can save any of us—any of us, 
at any time,” Jawab answered. 

Then Saksee turned and took both their 
hands in his. “One of the best parts of the 
good news is this,” he said: “you cannot 
run away from God.” 


(The end) 


Karl, Kenny, and the Car 
From page 3 


an accident. It’s just a matter of time till 
it happens. 

One day it happened to Karl. He had 
passed the top of a steep hill—traveling 
much too fast—and was just starting to go 
down the other side when something went 
wrong with his brakes. He tried to go into a 
lower gear, but couldn't, for the car was 
moving too fast. Then he tramped and 
tramped on the brake pedal, but nothing 
happened. 

As best he could, Karl steered the car 
round one sharp bend after another, but 
as the speed increased he felt sure he 
could never get to the bottom in safety. 

Very frightened, he began to pray out 
loud. 

“Dear God,” he cried, “get me out of 
this! Don’t let me wreck Dad's car!” 

But he should have prayed that way be- 
fore he started to take foolish risks. 

The next bend did it. He couldn’t turn 
the wheels in time. The car ran up the 
bank, turned over, and rolled back on the 
road with a dreadful crash. 








Unhurt, Karl scrambled out and began 
to drag Kenny after him. Kenny's right 
hand had been cut by a piece of broken glass, 
and Karl bound it up with his handker- 
chief. 

White-faced and worried, the two boys 
stood looking at the car. 

What a sight it was! 

“Whatever will Daddy say?” said Kenny. 

“He'll never let me drive again,” said 
Karl. 

“How shall we ever get home?” asked 
Kenny. 

“I don’t know,” said Karl. “I don’t sup- 
pose anybody comes over this lonely road 
at this time of day. Somehow we'll have 
to get the car turned over so we can drive 
home.” 

“Could you turn it over?” 

“Oh, no,” said Karl. “That car weighs at 
least 1,200 pounds, and I couldn't lift that.” 

“Not if I helped you?” 

Karl smiled. 

“We could try,” pleaded Kenny. 

“All right, then,” said Karl, knowing it 
was useless. 

They tried, but the car wouldn’t budge. 

“I’m afraid we're stuck here for the 
night,” said Karl. “Dad must be awfully 
worried by now. He'll never guess where 
we are.” 

“Karl,” said Kenny. 

“What?” 

“I heard you praying in the car.” 

“What of it?” 

“Maybe if you told God you were sorry 
for what you've done, He might help us.” 

“Help us how?” 

“Help us turn the car over.” 

“Don’t be silly.” 

“It’s worth trying. Are you sorry?” 

“Sure I am.” 

“Then tell God and ask Him for help.” 

“All right,” said Karl. 

And there on that steep hillside the two 
boys knelt in prayer, Karl telling God how 
sorry he was that he had been such a bad 
boy, and asking for forgiveness. He prom- 
ised he would never drive recklessly again. 
Then he asked God to help them turn the 
car over. 

Now you don’t have to believe what I’m 
going to tell you next, if you don’t want to, 
but it really did happen, for the boys’ daddy 
told me all about it. 

Karl went to one end of the car and 
Kenny to the other. Then at a word from 


Karl both lifted with all their strength. 
Suddenly ‘the car tilted and went right 
over onto its four wheels. The boys said 
that it seemed as if Someone big and strong 
was lifting with them. 

They got into the car, started it up, put 
it in low gear, and drove safely home. 

Both boys are quite sure God sent an 
angel to help them in their time of need. I 
believe He did too. 


The Entangling Web 
From page 11 


And certainly this price was going to be 
heavy. 

Friday morning was beautiful. The sun 
rose majestically, its brilliant colors high- 
lighted by faint traces of clouds. There was 
a very soft breeze moving the morning air 
ever so gently, carrying with it the scent of 
the thousands of flowers in bloom through- 
out the neighborhood. 

Bob got up slowly and dressed. He had 
been quiet the evening before, and his 
parents had asked him several times if 
something was wrong, if he wasn’t feeling 
all right. But he had avoided their questions. 

Now, however, he decided he should tell 
them. Be frank. He knew it would hurt 
them. But it was the only thing to do. 

At breakfast he told them, simply, clearly, 
honestly. His mother was noticeably upset. 
“But—but Bobby,” she said, staring at him 
in shocked surprise. 

His dad frowned. “Suppose you and I 
talk this over for a few minutes.” 

They went into the front room. 

“I can think of more pleasant topics for 
conversation,” his father began, and smiled 
gently. 

“There’s no getting around it. You have 
made a serious mistake. But we'll talk this 
over calmly, for nothing was ever gained 
by a lot of excitement. 

“You did right, returning the money, and 
that part is taken care of. Of course, the 
man could have reported you to the police 
—perhaps he should have, I don’t know. 
But in any case he was very nice, and we'll 
thank him. 

“But this other part of the problem must 
be solved now. You have a duty to report 
Skip, even though it may harm yourself. It 
is hard—very hard—for a father to tell his 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you 


Bonita Johnson, age 15. Sweetwater, Nebraska. 
Swimming, sewing, writing letters. 

Ronald Marriott, age 14. Glendale, Oregon, U.S.A. 
Hiking, swimming, nature. 

Anwar Saeed, age 16. Block 43/A, Bata pur, 
District Lahore, West Pakistan. Photography, foot- 
ball. 

Carolyn Sanders, age 10. 412 Silvery North Lane, 
Dearborn, Michigan, U.S.A. 

Mary Lou Bell, age 14. Box 7, Burkville, Alabama, 
U.S.A. Dolls from all over the world. 

Carol Lee Caudill, age 14. Route 2, Box 164, 
Pleasure Ridge Park, Kentucky, U.S.A. Photos, tennis, 
sewing, cooking, painting. 

Judy Keverline, age 15. P.O. Box 784, Firebaugh, 
California, U.S.A. Stamps, post cards, travel folders. 

Florence Chappell, age 15. P.O. Box 362, Fire- 
baugh, California, U.S.A. Stamps, post cards, travel 
folders. ; 

Ronald Wayne Maddox, age 14. 939 E. Walnut 
Street, Louisville 4, Kentucky, U.S.A. Stamps, post 
cards. 

Veronica Perry, age 14. Dunbar’s River, Savanna 
La Mar, Jamaica, B.W.1. 


Raphaelita E. Powell, age 15. 46 Beckford Street, 
Savanna La Mar, Jamaica, B.W.1I. 

Dorrit Cummings, 6 Rose Street, Savanna La Mar, 
Jamaica, B.W.1. 

Connie Hugh Bryant, age 14. 1340 S. 26th Street, 
Louisville, Kentucky, U.S.A. Post cards, tennis, swim- 
ming. 

Minna Chang, age 15. 27 East Avenue, Whitfield 
Town P.O., Jamaica, B.W.1I. 

Sybil Tyner, age 12. P.O. Box 2127, Fort Pierce, 
Florida, U.S.A. Shells, riding horses, drawing, swim- 
ming. 

Faith Davis, age 13. 2913 Illinois, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. Pressed flowers, tree leaves, shells, 
rocks, butterflies. 

Maxine Georgeson, age 13. 1799 South Howard 
Avenue, Kerman 1, California, U.S.A. Pressed flowers, 
tree leaves, shells, rocks, butterflies. 

Pamela Morgan, age 12. Roseburg, Washington, 
U.S.A. Stamps, storybook dolls, reading. 

Elunia Babicka, age 11. Krakow 1, Skrytka pocz- 
towa 595, Poland. Reading, knitting, stamps, sports. 

Georgia Stockdale, age 12. Route 1, Box 322, Cot- 
tage Grove, Oregon, U.S.A. Stamps, sewing. 

Lois Pattee, age 12. P.O. Box 407, Cottage Grove, 
Oregon, U.S.A. Post Cards, music, stamps, insects. 

Carolyn Cochran, Route 2, Payette, Idaho, U.S.A. 
Skating, riding horses, swimming. 

Kanemichi Ashida, age 14. 3-128 Daido Tennoji, 
Osaka, Japan. Art. 

Lillian L. Garbutt, age 10. Box 223, St. Michael, 
Barbados, B.W.1I. Reading, swimming, skating, col- 
lecting shells. 

Wayne Roth, age 12. R.D. #3, Perkasie, Pennsyl,- 
vania, U.S.A. Hiking, reading, stamps, animals. 








son that he must hurt himself. For that’s 
what will happen: you'll get hurt badly if 
you report Skip. But sometimes we must 
sacrifice ourselves to do right. The students 
at school will probably be mean. They may 
ignore you for a long time, for being a 
thief in their eyes. But you have this in your 
favor: you have never made a mistake like 
this before, and they all think you are really 
honest. You will not be trusted for a while, 
and you are in for a lot of hurt feelings. 

“But you can pray to God for guidance, 
and show by the example of the things you 
do in the future, that you are really honest 
and that this was a mistake which will never 
be repeated.” 

Bob nodded. 

“I think,” his father said then, “that we 
should get down on our knees right now 
and pray for guidance and help from God. 
These next few weeks are going to be 
rough.” 
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Before going to the principal, Bob de- 
cided to see Skip. He waited for him after 
school. 

“This is the situation,” he began, and he 
told Skip how he felt and what he had 
decided to do. 

Skip continually interrupted with sneer- 
ing remarks, and called Bob “chicken,” 
“sissy,” and a number of other names. 

But Bob didn’t- let this upset him. 

“O.K.,” he concluded. “That’s it. Either 
you make things right yourself, or I'll have 
to report you.” 

Skip stared at him. “You sure are stupid, 
aren't you? Of all the stupid things you 
could do, you have chosen the worst.” Skip 
looked away then, and continued on down 
the street with Bob walking beside him. 

Then Bob spoke: “You certainly had a 
neat little scheme, didn’t you? Involving 
me so that I couldn’t turn against you with- 
out hurting myself, if 1 found out that you 








were the one who had stolen the wallet.” 

“O.K. You're right,” Skip said. “I did do 
it to protect myself. By involving you, I 
thought you couldn’t hurt me.” 

“But you forgot one thing,” Bob said 
quietly. “Although I made a mistake, I’m 
still honest.” 

“Yes, I guess you are,” Skip said finally. 
“And you're pretty fair too, Bob. I have to 
admit it. Coming to me instead of going 
directly to the principal, you gave me a 
chance to speak for myself.” 

Bob said nothing, and Skip continued: 
“I knew sooner or later you'd figure out 
who took your wallet. But I needed the 
money badly. There was something I 
wanted so much I couldn't wait.” He paused 
and frowned. “You're right, Bob, about what 
I did.” 

Bob looked up and smiled. “It takes 
courage to admit you have done some- 
thing wrong. But together, Skip, we can do 
it. We can clear up everything.” 

It was, as expected, rough going. The 
two boys went to the principal’s office. He 
was a friendly man, and very understanding, 
but admittedly most surprised and disap- 
pointed when he heard what the boys told 
him. 

Sooner or later, they expected everyone 
in the school would know about it. And, 
as is usually the case, it was much sooner 
than later. In just a matter of hours, in 
fact, the whole school knew all the details. 

Some of the teachers, though kind, acted 
quite coldly, and the other students left 
Bob and Skip strictly alone. 

Occasionally Skip became angry. “Look 
what you and your fancy plans have done,” 
he would say. But later he’d calm down and 
apologize for his outburst. 

They both had jobs now, and were work- 
ing to pay back what had been stolen. 
Together they were to conquer this prob- 
lem. 

And though it was nearly a month later 
before they had the debts repaid, and al- 
most twice that long before they were once 
again accepted by their classmates, they 
were happy. for they knew they could live 
with. their conscience again. 

Then one day while they were talking 
before class, the principal walked by. “Hi, 
Skip and Bob,” he said. “I’m proud of you 
boys. You've stuck to it, and lived down 
your mistake, as the saying goes.” 

For a moment he paused, and then he 


added, “You know, I think you’ve both done 
the others in the school a lot of good. You’ve 
set an example, one that we are really proud 
of.” 

A bell rang, and the principal turned. 
“Got to get to my office,” he said. He shook 
hands with the boys and was gone. 

Skip looked at Bob, returned Bob's nod, 
and then they both looked in the direction 
the principal had taken. 

“Things are turning out all right after 
all,” Bob said quietly, and Skip nodded. 
“But we'd better hurry to our classes.” 

The bell rang once more, and now the 
halls of the school were empty. There was 
silence except for the low murmurs coming 
from the classrooms. The web had been 
untangled. 


He Remembered Lincoln 
From page 13 


farm. Hail struck. The Carrier family lost 
all they had. Loving the Lord with all his 
heart, he felt that this trouble might be 
God’s call to take the Sabbath faith to others. 
He canvassed both in Kansas and in 
Nebraska. Many people were brought to 
the truth during the thirteen years he was a 
colporteur. Some who accepted the message 
from reading the books he sold became 
workers and foreign missionaries. At one 
time he made quite a cahvassitig record by 
selling two thousand copies of The Marvel of 
Nations in one year. This was before the 
days of the automobile. 

Always he followed the habit of looking 
for a chance to share his faith. If he had a 
spare minute, while waiting for meals or 
to see someone, Grandpa Carrier studied the 
Bible he always had with him. The proph- 
ecies were his special delight, and he mem- 
orized most of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and Daniel. 

He closed his life record on February 15, 
1946, leaving behind a wonderful example 
to his family and his fellow church mem- 
bers. To the last he attended Sabbath school 
faithfully at the Santa Paula, California, 
church. Though he had not been able ta 
attend school very long, he was naturally 
witty and studious, Ministers did not care 
to argue the truth with him because he 
knew so many Bible texts. Grandpa Car- 
rier proved that “the entrance of thy word 
giveth light.” Truly he was a light to many. 
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Vl—Treasure of Patience 


(FEBRUARY 16) 


Memory VERSE: “And the servant of the Lord 
must not strive; but be gentle unto all men, apt 
to teach, patient” (2 Timothy 2:24). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read about Job’s sufferings and the patience 
he showed under them in Job 1:6-22; 2:1-10. 

Read through the memory verse slowly sev- 
eral times, thinking of its meaning. 


SUNDAY 


The Patience of Christ 


Open your Bible to Isaiah 53. 

If any man had reason to be impatient in this 
world, it was Jesus. He had to put up with more 
unkindness, more rudeness, more stupidity than 
any other man has seen in a lifetime, yet never 
once did He meet unkindness with harsh words, 
never once did He “answer back” when insults 
were hurled at Him, never once did He raise His 
voice when others spoke or acted in an irritat- 
ing manner. 

Often when He was mocked or insulted, espe- 
cially during His last days, He used a manner of 
dealing with His enemies we would do well to 
use when we are provoked. Find what that was 
in Isaiah 53:7. 

When Jesus was brought before Herod, that 
haughty king was glad, for he had often wished 
he might see Jesus perform a miracle, and he 
commanded Him to show His power. But Jesus 
greeted his request, and his taunts with silence. 
Herod had many a time had the opportunity to 
repent and live a godly life, but he would not 
hear. 

“Now he had become still more hardened. 
He could not bear the silence of Jesus. His face 
grew dark with passion, and he angrily threat- 
ened the Saviour, who still remained unmoved 
and silent.”—The Story of Jesus, p. 130. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, pp. 
734, 735, par. 1. 

THINK of the many cruel, unkind, and un- 
true words that were spoken to Jesus. 

Pray that you may be as patient under the 
sting of unkindness as He was. 
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MONDAY 
Patient in Trouble 


Open your Bible to Job 1. 

“He has the patience of Job!’’ we hear people 
say sometimes, for the name and the treasure of 
patience just fit together. Job is an example to 
us of patience in trial and suffering. Job was a 
good man, and a happy and wealthy one, and it 
displeased Satan to see him receive so many 
blessings. He accused God of putting a hedge 
around him to protect him. God gave permission 
to Satan to bring troubles on Job, but commanded 
him not to touch his person. 

Read in Job 1:13-19 of the series of misfor- 
tunes that fell on him. 

But not even all these troubles caused Job to 
depart from God. In words of resignation and 
trust, he said, ““‘The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord” 
(Job 1:21). 

And the comment is made, “In all this Job 
sinned not, nor charged God foolishly” (Job 1: 
22). 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, pp. 
162, 163. 

THINK how trustful Job must have been 
to give the testimony he did in the face of such 
troubles as he had. 

Pray that you may be as trustful and patient 
in your troubles. 


TUESDAY 
Patient in Suffering 


Open your Bible to Job 2. 

Satan had been unable to cause Job to fall 
through the troubles he brought on him. But 
God knew His faithful servant. What did He 
say about his character in Job 2:3? 

He gave Satan permission to touch his person, 
and bring physical suffering on him. Find the 
painful affliction Satan brought on him in Job 
2:7. 

Surely now, thought the great deceiver, he 
will accuse God of forsaking him. But he was 
doomed to disappointment. Though his suffer- 
ings must have been intense, and though his 








appearance must have been terrible to all who 
saw him, Job did not complain against God. He 
kept fast hold of the treasure of patience. 

Read what is said of him in the last part of 
Job 2:10. 

Then came what perhaps was harder than the 
loss of his sons and daughters, harder than the 
loss of property, harder than the suffering. His 
friends gathered around him and talked, and 
talked, and talked, and gave suggestions as to 
why these troubles had come on him. But Job 
did not lose his patience even then. He still be- 
lieved in God’s love for him. And after a while 
the troubles ended, and we read in the last 
chapter of his book, “And the Lord turned the 
captivity of Job, when he prayed for his friends: 
also the Lord gave Job twice as much as he had 
before” (Job 42:10). Patience brought its re- 
ward in his lifetime, and it will bring a greater 
reward in the world to come. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
471, pars. 1-3. 

THINK. Have you ever had one boil? Did 
it hurt? Can you imagine being covered with 
them, as Job was? 
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Pray that in your suffering you may believe 
in God’s love for you. 


WEDNESDAY 
Patience in Our Speech 

Open your Bible to Proverbs 15. 

One of the secrets of Job’s patience was that 
he was careful in what he said. He said, “I 
will lay mine hand upon my mouth” (Job 40: 
4). 

When we have learned to control our words 
we have come very near to perfection. Listen 
to what James said, “If any man offend not in 
word, the same is a perfect man, and able also 
to bridle the whole body” (James 3:2). James as 
well as Job knew the secret of patience—know- 
ing how and when to speak, and when not to 
speak. Yes, it is in our words that our impatience 
is often seen, isn’t it? 

Solomon gives us a good principle to follow 
when people say things to us that stir us up. 

Find this principle in Proverbs 15:1. 

The servant of the Lord tells us: 

“If impatient words are spoken to you, never 





No matter what evil things the mob shouted at Him, Jesus never lost patience or answered back. 
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reply in the same spirit. Remember that ‘a soft 
answer turneth away wrath.’ And there is won- 
derful power in silence. Words spoken in reply 
to one who is angry sometimes serve only to 


exasperate; but anger met with silence, in a 
tender, forbearing spirit, quickly dies away. 

“Under a storm of stinging faultfinding 
words, keep the mind stayed upon the word 
of God. Let mind and heart be stored with God’s 
promises.’”—Gospel Workers, pp. 475, 476. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 135, par. 3; p. 136. 

THINK of the times your anger has died down 
because Mother or Father or ‘your teacher gave 
“a soft answer.” 

REsoLve that you will become an expert in 
showing patience through the soft answer. 


THURSDAY 


Patient as We Wait for Jesus to Appear 

Open your Bible to Revelation 14. 

“Thirty days till Christmas!” ‘“‘Three weeks till 
vacation.” “Six days till John gets home.” How 
we repeat the words in anticipation of something 
we are looking forward to! We find it so hard 
to wait for the calendar, so hard to be patient. 
If there is one thing we Adventists are looking 
forward to more than another it is the day when 
Jesus will appear in the heavens in a cloud of 
angels, for that will be a real vacation for us! 
That will mean the greatest celebration we 
have ever had, the most wonderful trip we can 
ever imagine, and the happiest reunion we can 
think of. 

Sometimes God’s waiting people find it hard 
to wait. They get impatient at the delay, at 
having to stay on this sin-cursed earth, and they 
begin to set their affections on earthly instead 
of heavefily treasures. Paul has a word to say 
to them. “Cast not away therefore your con- 
fidence,” -he warns them, “which hath great 
recompence of reward. For ye have need of 
patience, that, after ye have done the will of 
God, ye might receive the promise. For yet a 
little while, and*he that shall come will come, 
and will not tarry” (Hebrews 10:35-37). 

John on the island of Patmos saw a vision 
of the redeemed: he saw the heavenly treasures 
these saints had hung on to. .Find what they 
are in Revelation 14:12. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 731, par. 4; p. 732. 

THINK of the great treasures God has prom- 
ised for us. ConTrRAst them with the unhappi- 
ness we see around us. 

RESOLVE to be patient as you wait and work 
for the eternity of happiness Jesus will soon 
bring. 


FRIDAY 


How well do you know this week’s lesson? 
Use these ten check-up questions to test your 
knowledge. 

1. How did Isaiah prophesy that Jesus would 
react when His accusers brought Him to trial? 
(Isaiah 53:7.) 

2. When Herod questioned and accused Him 





how did Jesus fulfill this prophecy? (Luke 23: 
8, 9.) 

3. What troubles were permitted to come to 
Job to test his faithfulness and patience? (Job 
1:13-19.) 

4. What was Job’s comment on all that had 
happened to him? (Job 1:21.) 

5. With what painful illness did Satan cause 
Job to suffer? (Job 2:7.) 

6. What rewards did his patience and faith- 
fulness bring in his lifetime? (Job 42:10.) 

7. What member of our body does James tell 
us is very largely responsible for our self-control 
or lack of it? (James 3:2.) 

8. What great power 
have? (Proverbs 15:1.) 

9. What great event are we in danger of ceas- 
ing to think about and hope for? (Hebrews 10: 
35-37.) 

10. Name the heavenly treasures all the re- 
deemed must possess. (Revelation 14:12.) 


does a “soft answer” 





Mr. Fry’s First Prayer 
From page 5 


and the friendly barks with which Keno 
greeted our friend. 

“He’s found his watch,” Eldon and I 
shouted together. Eldon jumped up from 
the table and hurried to open the door. 

Mr. Fry's face beamed as he related his 
experience. “Just think, God answered my 
prayer, and to think I waited until I was an 
old man before I learned to pray.” 

“Yes,” comforted Mother, “but don’t 
think of your wasted years. Let Jesus come 
into your heart now, and enjoy the fullness 
of His great truth.” 

“That's exactly what I intend to do, Mrs. 
Stone. Now I know for sure that those 
papers you've been giving me really tell 
the truth about God.” And Mr. Fry hurried 
on to inform his other friends about finding 
his precious watch and the precious truth 
of God. 

As our family did the work that morning, 
we joyfully sang, “Will there be any stars in 
my crown?” We were sure there would be. 








COVER PICTURE by Max Thorpe. Story illus- 
trations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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Let LIFE AND HEALTH Help You 
Go to Summer Camp! 


HERE'S HOW 


Any Junior boy or girl who sells only 15 sub- 
scriptions to LIFE AND HEALTH at $3.50, 
ATTENTION—ACTION or 150 single copies at 35 cents, and turns the 

FALL IN LINE full price in to the Book and Bible House, 
will be credited with $26.25 for his or her 


camp expenses and extr ending money. 
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TICO, the COYOTE, No. 10-By Harry Baerg 
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1. The greyhounds saw Tico’s mate and chased after sight, ran on the other side. Since these hounds go 
her. Tico himself had been farther away, and he hid entirely by sight, they leaped over the gully and 
in a hollow, but the female was in great danger. after Tico. 2. Now our hero had saved his mate, for 
Then, just as the hounds were about to catch her, she followed the gully out to safety, but he himself 
she bounded into a gully, and Tico, now in plain was in greater danger from the dogs than ever before. 
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3. Even though coyotes can occasionally run more 4. When he came to the wire fence by the road he 
than forty miles an hour, greyhounds are still faster. squeezed under at a low place and ran through a 
Tico raced for a barbed-wire fence, and by dodging culvert under the road, and leaving both hounds and 
back and forth under the bottom wire, managed to rider behind, disappeared in the woods beyond. 
increase the distance between him and the hounds. 5. Tico was tired but greatly relieved to have escaped. 


























6. Like most coyotes, Tico had an uncanny sense ally he trailed people, he was not at all dangerous, 
about guns. Often he appeared boldly near men but interested only in food they might drop. For 
when they were unarmed, but he seemed to know this reason, too, he often followed roads. 8. One 
when there was a gun in the wagon or car, and at evening he followed the trail of a trapper along 
such times he was nowhere near. 7. Though occasion- __ the river and found several fat muskrats in the traps. 
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